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STUDY I— Completed 

The Psychology of Religious Experience was published in the same year as 
King's book. It adopts the method of functional psychology which is outlined 
in the second chapter. This method emphasizes the instinctive impulses as the 
natural springs of all conduct, and therefore the ultimate sources from which 
religion arises. There is no specific religious instinct, yet religion appears in the 
developed interests which spring up in the fulfilment of the instinctive needs. 
The two fundamental instincts are food and sex. In fulfilling these needs a 
variety of interests and relationships appear. Struggling with nature and with 
other groups for food and protection, man slowly learned to make and use tools, to 
foresee distant ends, and to co-operate in attaining them. The natural environ- 
ment determined the particular kinds of food available, and these, in turn, required 
special kinds of labor and modes of life. The division of labor between the sexes 
is also an important factor in social organization and control. Woman, on account 
of child-bearing and the dependence of the child, becomes the stable social factor. 
Mother and child become the social nucleus and the economic center. The 
woman's is the storehouse. Goods, domestic animals, and the garden develop 
around her. Affection pervades her world. Men hunt and fight for the woman 
and child, for home and fireside. 

The recurrence of seasons, which controls hunting, fishing, and agriculture, 
occasions a periodicity in all the great activities, as do also the cycles of human 
life. This repetition gives rise to custom. Customs arise and undergo change 
quite unconsciously. Illustrations are offered by dress and speech in all ages. 
Customs gather sanctity through use and wont. In general, older ways are more 
sacred and their violation more taboo. Since these matters are non-rational many 
incidental features are carried along with those of greatest importance. Super- 
stition and detrimental factors are not discriminated and eliminated. 

The most important social customs — those most intimately bound up with the 
life and death interests of the group — are the ceremonials. They constitute pre- 
eminently the cultus. They occur in connection with the great events in nature, 
when man's nerves are put on the stretch by the uncertainties of life such as varia- 
tions in the food supply due to drought and flood and pestilence. The first catch 
of fish, the first-born of flocks and herds, times of planting and harvesting, are 
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celebrated by ceremonials. Events of human life, birth, adolescence, marriage, 
illness, and death are also thoroughly ceremonialized. The same is true of rela- 
tions between groups as appears in the cases of war and hospitality. While the 
variations in these observances are very great among different peoples, the occa- 
sions when they occur are quite uniform. This is the key to the unity and the 
differences of religious rites in widely separated peoples. They are all concerned 
with adjustment to the material and social environment, but each one reflects the 
objects and functions of its own life-processes. 

These ceremonials are not pastimes, nor merely imitative dramatization. 
They do work. They accomplish results. They control nature and destiny. 
They are felt to be more important to the success of crops than the cultivation of 
the soil. Among primitive people they are magical. Magic is not distinct from 
religion. It is an aspect of religion, as of other relations of early man's life. He 
has no clear notions of cause and effect or other "laws of nature." He associates 
together all sorts of things which to modern science are unrelated. He is guided 
by surface impressions. His magic is collective and ceremonial as well as indivi- 
dual and secret, but the former is socially approved and the latter is more often 
taboo. Magic is chiefly of two kinds, imitative and sympathetic. The former 
appears in ceremonials of rain-making, when water is thrown into the air to come 
down like showers and thus bring rain. Warriors precede the battle with imi- 
tations of fights against the enemy which are felt to really weaken him. Images 
of the enemy may be employed, the destruction of which starts his actual defeat. 
Sympathetic magic proceeds upon the conviction that whatever you do to any 
part or possession of a man you do to him. Nail-parings, hair-clippings, clothing, 
excrement, afford a real connection with a person. Whatever is done to these is 
done to him. If they are bewitched or destroyed, the same fate overtakes him. 

Gradually the ceremonials of a developing people may be freed from these 
notions of magic and be perpetuated and modified with more rational and ideal 
meanings. Many discussions of the priority of magic or religion are futile because 
they do not recognize that in early stages these belong together, and that religion 
later becomes more rationalized and practically efficient. Science, for example, 
can scarcely be considered any more a development from magic than from religion, 
for both at first worked together for practical control of nature and human life. 

Ceremonials are always related to "spirits," but so is everything else in the 
experience of primitive man. Two questions, then, are of great importance 
here; namely, What are spirits? and What particular spirits are connected with 
religion ? It is important in answering the first question to note that the notion 
of spirit is not clear and well defined among civilized men, not even among the 
theologians and psychologists. There is a great deal of evidence to show that the 
term "spirit" in early ages denotes anything which is unusual, either because it is 
peculiar in some minor variation from type, or because it excels in important 
ways. A gnarled tree, a stone whose contour resembles a face, a white elephant, 
a deformed man or animal, will be so regarded. Creations of the imagination are 
often not clearly distinguished from material objects. Dead men are not radically 
different from other men, only they live in other places, under the ground or beyond 
the hills. They eat the food left for them. They participate in ceremonials. 
Rice and tin among the Malays are addressed as human beings. 
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The chief characteristic of spirits seems to be their incalculable nature. They 
are whatever produces surprise, novelty, uncertainty. They elicit the " watchout 
attitude." It is this quality that King identifies with the "Mysterious Power," 
as if it were thought of as something pervading nature like electricity. A much 
simpler view of M ana or Wakonda is that these terms designate whatever attracts 
attention and produces a feeling of surprise, anxiety, fear, or wonder. In this 
view the spirits of religion are the objects of concern felt to be most important to the 
social group. Among some peoples these are totems. With others they are the 
human leaders, the kings and warriors and judges. The god is the group spirit 
symbolized in the form of the object or person held to be of most value. 

Sacrifice is another common phase of ceremonials. The older and deeper 
meaning is obscured by later developments. Sacrifice is a means of bringing the 
group into closer relations with its gods. The gods or sacred objects have magical 
power. This can be secured by contact. The most complete contact is estab- 
lished by eating; therefore at first the sacrifice is the appropriation of the deity in a 
feast. Contact is also magically secured by leaving parts of one's self at the shrine 
or temple, for instance, a bit of one's property. The sacrifice is a means of over- 
coming taboo by securing more adequate connection with one's own magic-giving 
deity. It has also the effect of binding the group together as in the commensal 
meal. 

There are other features of the ceremonial, and it is important to attain a 
sense of the unification of the various factors through the harmonious movement 
of the whole. It is necessary to perform the ceremonial at a fixed place and time. 
The ceremonial ground is characteristically decorated. The participants are 
dressed to represent the totem objects or ancestors. The sacred myths are recited 
and chanted, while the whole company moves in a rhythmic procession or dance, 
accompanied by characteristic music. 

The discussions of prayer and mythology help to bring out more fully the rela- 
tively unconscious nature of these early ceremonials. Prayer does not occur 
independently of the ritual and is imbedded in it as a less conspicuous factor than 
the magical motor reactions. The suggestion is made that speech is for a long time 
secondary to other gestures, and occurs in the simplest ceremonials as exclamation, 
rather than as definite petition. Even in late developments prayer is not wholly 
free, since it seems to have its efficacy so largely at certain places and in specific 
postures and when accompanied by gestures of supplication and resignation. 
Mythology is also a much less rational and independent phenomenon than has 
been thought. Like prayer, it is at first closely identified with the ceremonial 
drama. It is the vocal expression of the images embodied in the mimetic dances. 
These reproduce the historical, legendary events from the past of the group, re- 
counting in vivid action the crises and achievements of ancestors and various 
participants. "Interest in explanation satisfies itself with trains of vivid imagery 
rather than with actual facts or real relations." 

The chapter on the development of religion is of great importance for an 
understanding of the author's view of the whole subject. It is intended as a 
kind of bridge across the seeming separation of earlier and present-day forms of 
religion. This interest determined the choice of the history of the Hebrew 
people, for illustration. The same general process is found among other peoples 
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who have attained any advanced stages in religious experience. Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Hindus afford abundant confirmation of religious progress 
as closely related to economic, political, and social development. 

The remainder of the book treats a number of problems characteristic of the 
individual's experience within the continually unfolding life of social groups. 
Conversion and related phenomena deal with the inner life of persons at the 
period of their initiation into modern religious organizations. Here the psychology 
of religion achieved its first recognition as a science. Other sections deal with 
the breadth of the religious life, contending that it is not chiefly a matter of feeling 
or of doctrine, but that emotion and thought are related to action in religion as 
general psychology has shown they are related in other interests. Special chapters 
are given to studies of inspiration, non-religious persons, sects, and to the influence 
of democracy and science upon the character and fate of religion. Several of these 
topics will be studied in succeeding articles. 

A Psychological Study o f Religion, by Professor James H. Leuba, is a very 
frank statement of the subject from the standpoint of an "empirical idealist." 
In the preface he says: "I cannot persuade myself that frank dealing with religion 
can be detrimental to society, even though the advent of psychological analysis 
and explanation should bring about a crisis more powerful because more profound, 
than the one due to the less recent appearance of the comparative history of reli- 
gions and the literary criticism of sacred writings." The keyword of the book is 
behavior. There are three chief kinds, mechanical, magical, and anthropopathic. 
The first is seen in the impersonal practical control of nature. Magic is also 
impersonal, and seeks definite ends, but by coercive means through mysterious 
powers. It is therefore sharply contrasted with scientific behavior. The anthro- 
popathic type is that represented by the relations of men with men and with 
superhuman beings, whether personal or not. There is no specific religious instinct 
or emotion. Religion appears where an appeal is made to these superhuman 
powers. Gradually human needs are segregated into sacred and secular, the 
latter being those not easily satisfied by natural means. 

The author avows his conviction that no god has more than a subjective 
existence, but this does not make impossible an explanation of the origin, continu- 
ance, and high estimate of religion. The gods have exercised a regulative, moral- 
izing influence. A great variety of interests gathers around religion, which are 
usually accredited to religion itself. The real reason for the existence of religion 
is its biological value. "This value is to be estimated by its success in procuring, 
not only the results expected by the worshiper, but also others, some of which 
are of great significance." It is natural, according to Professor Leuba's general 
view, to make a sharp distinction between magic and religion, but the distinction 
is difficult to verify in the life of early peoples, and arouses a suspicion of being 
applied to the phenomena rather than being found in them. Much attention is 
also given to the origin of the idea of superhuman beings, which is attained along 
several routes, the most important being that of the notion of creation. Only those 
beings which are important factors in the struggle for life acquire the significance 
of real gods, but when the conception of physical nature is developed, the gods 
lose their significance in this realm and become "comforters in time of sorrow, 
lovers of justice and mercy, gods of righteousness." When through the accumula- 
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tion of experience regulative morality is born, religion supports it and enforces it. 
The relation of religion to morality is that of a guardian, but not a source. 

In the treatment of theology and psychology it is important to note that 
theology is said to divorce itself from science and metaphysics, and to base itself 
upon "inner experience." But inner experience is the field of psychology, and 
thus theology would become a branch of psychology. The author's judgment 
that theology would entirely reject such a view was truer in the past. It hardly 
holds of the leaders in theological thought today. The last part of this book deals 
with the most recent religions and the religion of the future. 

Certain questions like the following are likely to occur to the readers of these 
books: 

Why is so much attention given to early stages of religion ? The answer is 
because here one sees the phenomena in simpler form, and this helps to make clear 
the stages of development. It is not because primitive forms are regarded as 
higher or more authoritative. It is desirable to appreciate the genetic method of 
study of these problems. 

Does not the connection of religion with the natural instincts degrade it ? Not 
unless the natural is regarded as evil. It really gives religion a firmer foundation 
in experience. 

How is the comparative value of different religions determined ? Each needs 
to be regarded in terms of the social order to which it belongs. It is impossible 
for a people to have an advanced religion if effective social organization and 
rational education are lacking. 
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